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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


THE DEPARTED. 

In the death of this interesting young lady, Miss Julia H. Bedlow, cut | 
off in the bloom of youth, her parents have not only been bereaved of al 
most lovely and affectionate daughter, but a large circle of friends have | 











| 








heen deprived of one who, by her amiabie qual had J her- 

vif to all who knew her.—New- York Observer. \ 
Awnp thou the beautiful, alas, art gone! } 
Gone in the budding spring-time of thy years, | 


With all thy smiling hopes, that promised fair 
A flowery summer and a fruited fall, 

Untimely laid in darkness and in dust. 

Thou wert beloved of all, for all must love 
The gentle and ingenuous of heart ; j 
And such was thine, to virtue ever true, 

And tuned to every feeling kind and chaste, 

Like delicate harp-strings to the summer winds. 
A few brief months erewhile, and thou didst move 
Star-like within thy high and courted sphere 
With the elastic buoy ancy of one 

Whose life is full of freshness and of youth; 
While mid the whiteness of thy dimpled cheek 
Health spread her carmine, like the rose’s blush 
Reflected from the lily’s glossy snow. 

Thy mien was pensive, vet thy heart was light { 
Though all unsuited to the frolic play 

Of wild unfettered mirth, for from thy prime 
In the dark chambers of thy gentle eyes 
Had cloister-courting melancholy mused 

{ saw thee oft, not in the banquet hall, 

Nor mid the mazes of the stirring dance, | 
But in retirement’s meditative scenes, 

To contemplation and to friendship dear 
Ay, saw and loved thee too, as I do love 
The chosen sister of my boyish years ; 

And as I gazed upon thy perfect form, 

The beauteous casket of a treasured mind 
And listened to the music of thy words, 

In harp-like cadence warbling to my ear 
The sweet and living poetry of sound, 

I've felt impassioned, at that thrilling hou: 
How cold and lead-like on an humble name 
The curse, the clog of poverty may lie 

But vain were all regret—thy destiny 

Hath mocked the promise of the traitress hoy 
Consumption stole with slow insidious step 
Into thy bowers of health, fair-futured one 
And leaving still the blush upon thy cheek ' 
Phat he might pierce more surely to the heart 
E’en as a cunning miner unperceived 

Relentlessly thy life’s frail fabric sapp'd 

I saw the death-damp on thy marble brow— 

Phe shroud, the pall, the coffin, and the bier 

i saw thy last dark couch, the couch of all, 

Begirt by wee ping ones, and yet no drop 
Refreshed the desert of my withered he art ; 

For tears had nought of solace for the thought 
That stalked in darkness o'er its silent wastes 

O death, thou stern and ever-restless king! 

Why wilt thou pass the bowed and hoary head 
Che friendless, hopeless, weary-wandering— 

Phe blighted, sered, and desolate of soul— 

Chat wait impatient on thy lingering call 

And, with a reckless unrelenting hand, 

rhe voung, the gay, the beautiful and loved 
inthe green freshness of their prime cut down ! Pro 


TO MARY. 
) what ts virtue? "tis to keep 
Each passion under strict contr 
Nor let a wily tempter creep 
Into the garden of the soul 
It as to conquer selfish pride, 
And each jnordinate desire ; 
Vo take the scriptures for our guide 
And speak and act as they require 
‘) what is virtue? ‘Us to love, 
Sevond all things of time and spac¢ 
ifm who descended from above 
To save from death our rebel race 
it is to love the words He spake, 
Which none on earth e’er spoke 
ifis burthen and His yoke to take, 
And meekly bear them as He bor 


het 
Deore 


) what Is virtue ? ‘tis to prize 
Another's interest as our own 
in jow or grief to sympathize | 
Por bliss received or pleasures flow 
is to keep the mind and heart 
From every selfish motive free ; ‘ 
Po walk by truth’s unerring chart 
It is, in short, to be like thee W 


THE POET. 
The poet seized his new-made pen 
And through his clustering hair 
He passed his fingers; once, again 
He thumpt—but nought was there ! 
The poet drew his little stand 
Still closer to the fire, 


And plied the tongs with desperate hanc 


Till the bright flame rose higher 

He hoped some bright idea would ris 
Resplendent ber tlame, 

That might the sleepy world surprist 
And gain for him a name 

He dipp'd his pen, began to writs 
As through his casement shone 

The crescent planet of the night, 
High on her starry throne. 

But, “ Luna,” “Cynthia,” “ silver moo: 
Might suit an humbler pen ; 

The subject was discarded soon- 
The poet dipt again 


He thought of eyes, whose shape and iu 


Might well a theme inspire, 

But wavered long ‘twixt black and blu: 
And stirred again the fire ; 

And nearer hitch’d his elbow chair 
And on the ceiling gazed ; 

Then on his fingers, thin and fair 
Which ladies oft had praised 

The poet strove to call to mind 
Some sweet romantic grove, 

Where some “ lanthe,” fair as kind 
Had smiled upon his love 

He dipt his pen—the scene was ther 
The maiden stood im view ; 

hen came the look with which the fa 
Smiled at his raptures too 

That crimson lip, so curl'd in scorn 
One dash the line eflaced— 

Twas not enough—the sheet was tor 
On which her name was traced 

The greedy flames the name devou 
That name so soft in rhyme ; 

And, tell it not—the poet swore : 
in terms not quite sublime ; 

And then he bit his nether lip, 
And pull'd his whiskers twice 

Phought of the proverb—“ many a 
But felt—as cold as we. 

He seied a paper, which tll then 
Had lain neglected by— 
A premium offered!" Where 
‘A hundred lines!’ Vill try. 

What theme ? 
The numbers need not spring ; 

Pll write with true poetic art, 
Rise, fall, soar—that's the 

The poet wrote a poem, and 
The premium was his own 

Abundant crops reward the land 

golden seeds are sowr 


thing ' 


W irere 


TO EMILE. 


Forget me not! Above life's strea 
Let not oblivion’s cloudy wing 
Eclipse the joy of love's young drea 
Or shadows o'er its lustre fin 

For, as the pilgrim turns to gar 
On Mecea’s pure and holy shrine 
So memory’s clearest brightest rays 


Are poured from those soft eyes of thine * 


Forget me not! I could not bear 
0 think my fate should be to thee 
Indifferent as a cloud in air 

Or flickering starlight on the sea 
For I have loved so deep and sure, 

So strangely passionate and long 
That it were madness to endure 

Life without thee—source of my song 
Forget me not! Oh! hour 

With all your memories to her 
To her I loved midst childhool's 

“ My bovhood’s earliest worshipper! 
Oh long may her enkindled ey 

Bear the fair hues of other years 
Phe azure of a stainless sky, 

When dark-blue evening sheds her 
Forget me not! Task thy thought 

Fair hour of my dreams! to be 
With kindly recollections fraught 

Of one who ever dreams of thee 





come ve 


bower 


my pen 


No matter—trom the hear 


’ 
| 


j to, ad 


. features of the pure 
‘ ! 
almost dazzling whiteness 


In the gay beauty of the day 

That pours around its flood of light 
Or when thy sunset-clouds deca: 

And shadows veil the brow of night 


Fair Emile! thou art not vain— 
Thou askest not the boon of praise 
Thou needest not the poet's strain, 
The enthusiast rapture of his lay 
And trusting in thy wealth of love, 
Life’s countless cares are all forgot 
rhe soul ts lifled high above, 
In numbered changes of my lot! 


Tknow that haughtiness is said 
To linger, darkly-stern, with m« 
‘use mv heart has ave essayed 
To pour its hoard to none but ther 
fo none but thee its wealth is given, 
Thou solace of my checkered lot ; 
Fair star that gilds my future heaven— 
Pen of hop ' forget me not! 


Te 





Evrnsn 





ORIGINAL TALES. 
THE SUIPWRECK. 

induced me a few vears since te 
late fall from Quehes 
The winter season in this truly 
and with nore 


Preesixa circumstances 
of the 
bound toan English port 


, 
take a passage in one vessels 


inhosyntable climate had set in unusually early 


than tts accustomed severity But twoor three outward bound 


vessels remained in the harbour, and it was even a doubtful 
case whether these would be enabled to clear the alway 
langerous, but now nearly closed navigation of the St. Law 


A sudd 


howeve r, pr 


rence den change in the weather, accompanied wit! 


» fair wind, ented so favourable a prospect te 
the captain of the barque IT had engaged a passage in, that on 
informed of his intention ot 


to reach Fa 


the morning it took place I wa 


sailing without further delay Anxious ygland 
at thi 


nelement season, | prefcrred incurring all the risks attendan 


and desirous of escaping a tedious journey over land 


than subject myself to the dela 
neare 


on this dange TOUS VOVAr 


rnd unpleasantness of inaking a circuitous route tothe 


American port and going from thence by one of the regula 


packets 
vessel at the 
T had understood that I should be the only passenger, ane 


My arrangements were soon made, and I joined the 


hour announced for our satlng 


Was agreeably surprised on my arrival on board to find tha 


a lady and gentleman were also to be the companions of ou 


voyage. The captain searcely had time in the bustle atten 
dant on our getting under weigh, to briefly explain the cause 
! 


which had so unexpectedly increased our emall cabin party 
Mr. S. was a young Scotchman, who had been some time 
settled in Canada as a merchant; an attachment had lonr 


ubsisted between him and the lady who now bore his name 


unauthorised bw her relatives; an clopement had boon the 


of this tion, and they had been privately 
The affair 


consequence Opp ost 


married only wahog 
f Mr. S. cor 


voung brick 


the evening previous to our 
pelled him to visit his native country, 


had determined to accompany him. Our vesse) 


l been selected ¢ flording certam means of ¢ 
ind they “nee effvet ! ther em 


only to a tried 


caping pur 





irkation privately, con 
at Quebec. The 
— of the young coupl with the spice o1 
ttached to it, might have excited a degree of inter 





fiding their secret trend 


tuation 
romance 


in men of more cynical feelings than ever I could lay claim 


led to which, the character of Mr. S. was known to m 


by reputation as being every way unexceptionable and exen 





1 therefore followed the captain into the eabin, dete 


mined to lose no time in ‘I utting myself Upon easy and familia 


plary 


terms with my com pas ‘du royage 
An introduction was given in due form, and ina few hour 
we were placed upon a footing of intimacy which it: would 


thave taken the intercourse of months to have effected on 
} shore 1 had leisure during this period for observing my fai 


fellov-passenger, and truly a more lovely specimen of British 


Can ] never witnessed during my long resi 
She was tall, but elegantly formed, with 
set off by 


hh the 


viian beauty T hax 
lence in the colony 


Grecian cast 1 complexion ot 


through whie! most delicat 


that Jat all addicted to poetica 


yupare 


discernible were 


hould 


tint Was 
pening rose-bud 


nagery, I it to an 








: 
i} 
,] 
' 
j 
1 





es . 
peach blossom,” ‘the first rosy tint of morn,” or to the innu-||abyss which yawned around us, aud 
merable similitudes which a poetic vein can call into existence} heart like the death knell toevery hope I had previously form- 
upon similar emergencies—suffice it, however, to say that such] ed of our escape from the awful perils of this memorable night. 
1 woman might plead an excuse for the rashness of Mr. 5.,/| Several seconds elapsed before the vessel recovered from the 
ind that her lady-like demeancur and well-informed mind, | shock ; indeed, from the length of tine which terror magnili- 
ed, and the loud crash which simultancously followed the 





night well pardon my poor eulogium on her merits. 
'The first three days of our voyage were passed in friendly stroke, I considered the stern must have been stove in; she 


intercourse, rendered more interesting by the peculiarity of} at length righted, and we soon discovered the extent of our 


yur situativn, and enlivened by the extremely moderate wea-! dariage. ‘The rudder | ad been completely torn away, the 


ther we had hitherto experienced, and the continuance of aj tiller was also disabled, and the mai at the helm was missing 
avourable wind. We were now reaching the Gulf of St | A temporary pause in the elements followed this last calamity, 
Lawrence, and confidently hoped thata very short pertod) during which I heard the cries of “a leak ! a leak !” “the long- 


! %) ‘ >i } - a 7 meng: 1! 
would place us beyond the unmediate danger always to be boat is washed away!” and “the jolly-boat is dashed to pieces ! 


lreaded on this coast at the advanced season that we were en-| 1 made one leap down the companion ladder, and met a sight 
‘ountering its perils On the evening of the third day since; which paralysed me with horror, and for a moment ren- 
ated in our snugeabin) dered me insensible to any concern for myself. The lovely 





we, Wwe Were st 


yur departure from Qu 
a sea-coal fire, and the enlivening) form of Mrs. 8. was lying insensible in the arms of her ago 


njoying the laxury « 
effects of a jug of excellent whisky-toddy, which Mr. 8. had} nized partner—her white garments dre nched with the sea, 


4 . ep yi | - ; _ wy ark es . 
eoncocted with a scientific tact that only a Scotchman iseapa-| which was rushing into the cabin with fearful violence, her 








ble of executing. It was the captain's watch below, and! beautiful features were covered with blood, from a wound ap- 
induced by the promise that Mrs. S. would charm us with) parently in the forehead, and her long auburn hair had eseap- 
some of the simple melodies of her native Canada, he joined) ed from its eontinement, and was falling in wild profusion 
yur little party at the expense of his brief allotment of rest.) around her. | called loudly to her husband to raise himself 
Che said jug of whisky-toddy might also have had its due) and bring the fair sufferer on deck, and hastily threw a blanket 
nfluence— he that as it may, he joined us—and we continued | over her that T snatched from the nearest berth. Mr. 8. east 
to enjoy ourselves until ne arly midnight, when we were sud-| on me a wild and vacant stare, and mechanically assisted me 
tenly interrupted by the entrance of the officer on watch, who) to carry her on deck, which it required almost Herculean 
iastily summoned the captain on deck. — IT saw by the man's) strength to gain. We at length succeeded in reaching the 
‘ountenance that something was amiss, andaninereased motion | weather side of the quarter-deck, and the numerous portions 
in the ship soon convinced me that a change had taken place) of the disabled rigging furnished matertals to lash our lovely 
in the weather. "The loud call of “all hands on deck,” quick |/burthen to one of the few remaining stancheons. I next 
ly brought me to the same spot to ascertain eauctly what was) secured Mr. S. and myself, aa well as the nature of circum- 
roing forward, 1 was immediately put in possession of the stances would permit, to the same place. The vessel was now 
ause of alatm; the wind had suddenly changed round to the) filling rapidly, and in the occasional pauses of the tempest 
north-east, and there were evident indications that a strong)’ we could distinetly hear the water rushing between the lower 
gale was coming on, accompanied by a snow storm, whieh! decks. Being timber loaded I felt some hopes that we might 
bid fair to rage with a violence, from the quarter the wind! escape a watery grave, to meet, perhaps, a more tedious one 
was now at, only kuown in these northern latitudes. Our by cold and famine on this bleak and uninhabited shore. The 
aptain Was using every exertion which the most expe rienced} keen night air, and the continual washing of the spray over us, 
nautical skill could put into requisition to make the vessel) had roused both Mr. 8. and his wife. We contrived to arrange 
tight and triin’”’ to meet the expected shock, and the crew) the blanket around her so as to entirely cover her limbs, and 
were cheerfully seconding his efforts. Having ascertained) | urged every possible chance that might occur ultimately to 
ihe state of things on deck, my next thought was dirceted to! save us. The storm by this time had somewhat abated of its 
ray fellow-passengers. On entering the cabin I found them) first violence, and the captain joined our nearly exhausted 
partially acquainted with our situation, and any anxiety I) group. He brought a small flask of brandy he had provi 
might have experienced regarding Mrs. 5. was soon dissipated | dentially found, a portion of which we immediately adiinis- 
hy the cheerful salutation she gave me on my entrance ; gaily |tered to Mrs. S., taking also a small quantity ourselves; its 
remarking “that she had been too long used to snow st PENS | eflects were renovating in the extreme, and the hope the 
to Le alarmed at so moderate a one as this appeared to be.” 1) captain gave us, that by the exertions of the crew we might 
aw, however, that there was more an eflort at indifference than |! stil heep the vessel afloat wutil morning, was further exhilara- 
the real possession of it that she was assuming, evidently pro | ting The worthy sailor then suggested that we should obtain 
ceding from a wish to calm the agitation of Mr. 3. rath rthan) atarpaulin covering, which fortunately lay under the compan 
trom her not being fully aware of the peril we should be sub-!/ion ladder, and make a temporary barrier against the waves, 
ily embraced. 1 bound the cord which 





ected to in the dangerous situation we were placed in. The} an expedient gk 


torm Was now raging violently —the vessel heeled with fright fastened me to the stancheon tight around my waist, and 
ful force as if engulphing itself in’ the raging clement w hich gradually extending it, I reached the companion and succeed 
urrounded us, and as it rese recling and straining from each}ed, with the aid of the captain, in securing the tarpaulin, 
uecessive shock, the thubers appeared bursting asunder with] togethe r with a portion of the bedding from the mates’ berth, 


he violence of the concussions. Afier in vain endeavouring |) which was at the foot of the ladder; thus provided we again 


: " | . 
io persuade Mrs. 8. to retire to her berth, [left her tothe care) reached our companions, and with some difficulty made a 


! 
1 her now alarmed husband, and again sought the deck. A} tolerably secure covering for us all, under which we placed 





most appalling scene here presented itself, the terrors of which | ourselves, wrapping th bed clothes around Mrs. 8. and ad 
} 
‘ 


intd, would but inadequately por-| ministering to her another draught from our flask; | 





iny description, however 
tray. The tempest was raging with all the violence of aj we remained seeure during the rest of the night The 


tornado, accompanied by a snow storm of that terrific fury! tempest had now expended its tury, and the snow descended 


which the Canadians term a pouderic, and to add to these! in large flakes, moderating the before excessive coldness of ti 


rccumulated horrors, an impenetrable darkness covered every! temperature. We remained two or three hours in this pau 
bject—not a star was visible. With difficulty [ succeeded! ful and anxious situation. The vessel had settled down to 
n recognising our captain, and endeavoured to obtain his! nearly the water's edge and was now as motionless as a lov, 


real opinion of our situation, f found hun prepared to meet! drifting as the current directed wt. The topmasts having been 
H pre} | 
the worst, and which he justly feared no efforts could prevent { mostly carried away in the early part of the night, may have 
just!) : : yi 
from experiencing, The wind was driving us rapidly on) prevented us from upsetting, as is frequently the case in suni 


the south shore, and the vessel being heavy laden, laboured | lar situations with tumber loaded vessels. Terror and fatigue 











so violently that she already ceased to obey her helm. We! had evercome Mrs. 8. and she insensibly fe) into a sound 
were now ranning under bare masts, for not an aineh of can-| sleey 1 isted her husband in supporting her, and we pass 
vass could be hoisted. ‘Phe cross sea which usually rais im jed away the tedious hours by mutually consoling each other 
the gulf Lad been lashed by the fury of the wind mto huge with | s, of the fallaev of which we both wer v sensi 
inountainous Waves, whieh struck with incredible ce! bl \ rdreadtul period ef anxiety, we heard the 
aainst our frail bark, and threatened with every to ehee of “day-break.” — Limmediately moved my a 
completely overwhelm u I was about returning to the ‘disabled libs and emerged from the covering The snow 
abin with increased alarm when a tremendous sea burst ever had ceased to descend and the wind had greatly moderated 
the stern, rushing like a torrent elong the decks, sweeping all) but the secue that presented itself was disheartening and aj 

velore it, Instinetively 1 grasped the first « et which pr pallins ! Our vessel was an entire wreck; the decks were 
sated itself to wy hold; it proved tobe the companion hateh.! swept tore and aft of every moveable article, and the sea was 
{distinguished the loud shricks of some poor wretches, whom making a free passage over them. While alternately gazing 
\ ubsequent!y escerta l had been carried into the foamir nt tin f desolation, and wat uw sith ¢ t 
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the sound struck to my ine horizon, already tinged with the ruddy precursors of the 


‘coming day, the joyful cry of “a sail on the starboard bow !” 
||broke upon my ear; a shout of ecstacy burst from the ship’: 
crew, and a flood of grateful tears was the only effort which 
| vature allowed me to testify the rapture which the intelligence 
| produced. I crawled back to my enfeebled companions; they 
had heard the joyous shout, and were clasping each other in 
jall the fond endearments of pure and renovated affection. 
| Mrs. S. sobbed forth her thanks to me with the eloquence ot 
ja grateful heart, which more than overpaid the exertions I had 
jused in her behalf. Our anxiety was now directed to the 
|| promised deliverance ; we could easily distinguish the vessel 
|was rapidly gaining on us, and I saw that our crew had con- 
ltrived to hoist several signals to attract attention. This was 
a period of painful solicitude—every eye was strained in the 
direction of the expected succour—every heart beat high with 
contending emotions of hope and fear. At length our anxieties 
|were partially relieved, a flag was hoisted by the approaching 
ivessel, a thick smoke proceeded from her side, a flash followed 
and the loud report of a cannon was borne to our delighted 
ears—all proofs that our hapless situation had been observed 
|In a few moments we saw a boat lauched and speeding ti 
our relief; a shout of exultation burst from every lip. The 
crew were almost maddened with joy, and I observed the mild 
eyes of Mrs. S. lifted in grateful thankfulness to heaven for 
the unexpected deliverance which had been afforded as. The 
boat was rapidly nearing our now almost sinking vessel 
}Captain J. was busied in making the necessary arrangements 
for our departure, and it was decided that Mrs. S. and her 
husband should be among the first to leave the ship, a privi 


lege that was readily aceeded to them by all hands. The 
‘|boat was now within hail; a rope was eagerly thrown out 
jand caught by our deliverers; they had sent the ship’s long 
boat, which was found to be sufficiently large to accommodate 
the whole of our surviving crew, with the passengers. Ina few 
minutes we were safely placed in her, and a short time 
brought us to the vessel. She proved to be a fine ship bound 
to Liverpool, from Quebec; she had weathered the storm in 
the shelter of Gaspé Bay, and with the full approach of day 
had taken advantage of the fair breeze to prosecute her voy 
age. We experienced the kindest attentions from the captain 
\ comfortable bed and warm restoratives were quickly afford 
ed to Mrs. S., who soon recovered. In the evening of the 
jsame day on which we were so providentially saved, she join 
led our thankful party, and united in grateful expressions ot 
| praise to the Divine Bemg who had rescued us from impending 
jdeath. Our subsequent veyage passed without any furthei 
incident, and we reached Liverpool after a quick passage o! 
three weeks D 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


‘ 
| 
| 


MOVING PANORAMA. 

‘Tr is remarkable,” says Dr. Arnott, “ when the imagina 
tion is once excited by some beautiful or striking view, how 
readily any visual hint produces clear and strong impres 
sions. One day in the cosmorama a school-boy visiter exclaim 
ed, that he saw a monstrous tiger coming trom its den amony 
the rocks—it was a kitten belonging to the attendant, whic! 
by aceident had strayed among the paintings. And anothe: 
young spectator was heard calling that he saw a horse gallop 
ing up the mountain side—it was a minute fly crawling slow 
ly along the canvass here is in this department a very fine 
field vet open to the exercise of ingenuity, for the contempla 
tron ot jou tures rm presenting motion of progressive events 
may be made the occasion of mental excitement the most va- 
ried and iutense. For instance, there are few scenes on eartl 
calculated to awaken more interesting reflections on the con 
fitien of human nature than that beheld by a person wh 
sails along the river Thames from London to the sea, a «i 
tance ot about forty miles, through the wonders which o1 
every side there crowd on the sight—the forest of ships fro 
ill parts of the world—the glorious monuments of Industry 


# philanthropy, of science—the marks of the riches, th 





hgh civilization, and the happiness of the peopl Now tl 
scene Was last vearin one of our theatres strikingly portrayed 
ry What was called a moring panevrama of the southern ban!) 


of the Thames. It was a verv long painting, of which a par 


' 


mily was seen at a time gliding slowly across the stage, ar 
the impression made on the spectators was that of their view 


H 
img the realities while going down the river in a steam-boa 
In the same manner the whole coast of Britain might be me 


interestingly represented—or any other coast, or any line 


roa’, er even a line of balloon flight There was anothy 
moevInNGE panorama crx! iluted about the same time at Sprin 
ming at an object of stil! ater diflica . 
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————————————— ae 

depict a course of human hfe; and the history chosen was|| portfolio of original dra 
that of the latter part of Bonaparte’s career. Scenes repre-| 
senting the principal events were, in succession, and appa- || intimation was of course joyfully received, especially by the 








SS : 
wings, he would desire his son to wait / It was a sad 
upon them, and exhibit his attainments in the fine arts. This | knew it. 


slaughter. Intemperance did it. I knew it. All 
Many sighed deeply as they laid hun in the grave 
and thought it was so. 1 wanted to say it was. I spoke long at 


rently on the same canvass, made to glide across the field of | young lady, who was a considerable proficient in drawing, and the house, and again at the grave, and of every thing but his 


view, so designed that the real motion of the picture gave te|| in a few minutes a tail raw-boned lad, of about seventeen 
|| years of age, entered the room with a portfolio under his aru, 


the spectator the feeling of the events being only then in pro- || y 
gress, and with the accompaniments of clear narration and | which he proceeded to open and unfold to their view a consi- 
suitable music, they produced on those who viewed them the | derable number of original pencil and chalk drawings, which 
most complete illusion. ‘The story began with the blow struck || he seemed very proud of, but which appeared to the party to 
at Bonaparte's ambition in the battle of Trafalgar; and, to|) be any thing rather than beautiful specimens of this delight- 
mark how completely, by representations of various noments || ful art. After this examination had closed, the young artist, 
and situations of the battle, the spectators were, in imagina-| conscious, we presume, of his powers, requested the young 
tion, made present to it, the author of this work may men- |, lady to sit for her portrait in chalk, which, for her amuse 
tion, that on the occasion of his visiting the exhibition, a}, ment, she consented to; the artist commenced his task, and 
young man, seeing a party of British preparing to board an 
enemy’s ship, started from his seat with a hurrah! and seemed 
quite surprised when he found that he was not really in the |! 
battle. To the first views there succeeded many others, simi 
larly introduced and explained, in each of which the hero} 
himself appeared ; there were, his defeat at Waterloo—ius 
subsequent flight—bis delivery of himself to the British ad- 
miral—his appearing at the gangway of the Bellerophon to 
thousands of spectators, waiting in boats around, while he was 
in Plymouth harbour, previous to his departure for ever from 
the shores of Europe—his house and habits during his exile, | 
With various views of St. Helena—and last of all, that so- 
femn procession, in which the bier, with his lifeless corpse, 
appeared moving slowly on its way to the grave under the wil- | 
low-tree. The exhibition now spoken of might have been 
made much better in all respects, yet in its mediocrity it served | 
to prove how admirably adapted such unions of painting, mu- 
sic, and narration, or poetry, are to affect the mind, and there- 
fore to become the means of conveying most impressive les- 
zons of historical fact and moral principle.” Arnott's Physics. 


in the progress of it, so often turned his large expressive eve 
in eager gazings on the interesting countenance ot the fair 
sister, that she felt much ditiiculty in restraining herself trom 
a burst of laughter. The portrait was finished in about halt 
an hour, and presented to the original, who, although at that 
time she could not heip smiling at the rude attempt, still has 
it in her possession, and would not now part with it for 
money, this sketch being produced by the late highly -gilted 
and now deeply lainented Thomas Lawrence, president of the 
Royal Academy, and portrait painter to his majesty. 1 


hg. paper 


FLATTERY REWARDED. 

Frederick William, father of Frederick the Great of Prus 
sia, painted, or fancied he painted, but his works were mere 
daubs. Such, however, was not the language of his courtiers 
when descanting on the merits of the royal Appelles. On one 
occasion his majesty favoured them with the sight of a new 
specimen, “ Suppose,”’ said the king, “that some great pam 
ter, Rubens or Raphael, for instance, had painted this pic 
ture; do you think it would fetch a considerable price ?” 
“Sire,” replied the Baron de Polnitz, who passed for the most 
practised and the most obsequious of his majesty’s courtiers, 

‘JT assure you that a connoisseur could not offer less for such 
a picture than twenty-five thousand florins.” “ Well, then, 
baron,” cried the gratilied monarch, “you shall receive a 
proot of my munificence ; take the picture for five thousand 
florins, which you shall pay me in ready money; and, as I 
wish to render you a service, you have my permission to sell 
it again.” 
caught in his own snare, “I can never consent to take advan 
tage of your majesty’s generosity.” “No reply,” said the 
king; “I know that I make you a handsome present, by 
which you will gain fifteen thousand florins or more. But 
your zeal for my interest has been proved, and IT owe you 
Your love tor the arts, and your attach 





BAD COMPANY. | 

All experience confirms the general remark of the heathen | 
poet, quoted by a christian apostle, that “ evil communication 
corrupts good manners.” It is sure to operate on the soul, as 
poison operates on the body, with more or less malignity as 
its composition is more or less subtle or potent. The person 
lives not at any age, least of all at that when the mind is 


known to be most susceptible, who can avoid taking a tincture 


, 
“Ah, sire,” cred the baron, who was fairly 
trom those with whom he mingles, not, as we hinted before, ' 
transiently and through neeessity, but habitually and from} 
choice. “He that walketh with wise men shall be wise; but 
1 companion of fools shall be destroyed,” said the deepest ob- 
server of life that ever existed among the sons of Adain. With 
what unequalled emphasis has he cautioned young men | Hie recompelise 
igainst the first approaches to familiarity with the bad! I say 
the first approaches, well knowing with what restless and in 
reasing rapidity those are drawn in, who venture but to 
ouch on that dreadful whirlpool. Would to heaven his words 
Were engraved on your hearts, in characters which no time 
and no temptation should have power to efface !—“ Enter not 
into the path of the wicked, and go not in the way of evil 
pen 
were the several ideas that rose above each other with a beau- 
iful gradation, and they form altogether one of the most point 
ed and awakening exhibitions that could fall from the pen 
of wisdom. No; there is not in all her school a lesson of more! 
importance, than that of shunning even the remotest tenden 


} 


} 
bad 


ment to my person, entitle you to this mark of my esteem 


THE CLOSING OF LIFE. 


Of all the periods and events of life the concluding scene is 
one of the deepest interest to the person himself, and to sur 
viving spectators. Various are the ways in which it comes, 
and various the aspects it presents; but in all it is solemn 
What can be more so than the approach of that moment, 
and 


Avoid it; pass by it; turn from it, and pass away ;"— 
which to the dying man is the boundary between tinu 
! which concludes the one and commences the other; 


ind fixes hits 


eternity 
which terminates all his interests in this world 
condition for a never-ending existence mn the world unknown ! 
What can be more so than those moments of silent and in 


cles to unnecessary association, or what is commonly termed | desenbable anxiety, when the last sands of the numbered 


hour are running; when the beat of the heart has become too 


} to be felt at the extremities of the 


friendship, with unprincipled men; in which number we di 
10t comprehend only the debauched, the openly impious 


ves, the dis 


1 
irae when the 


the 


lang 


hand returns not the gentle 


or 


the scandalously profane, but the dissipated too ; pressure; when limb lies 


sipated in the least criminal acceptation of the word, or those) stiff and motionless; when the eye is fixed, and the ear turns 


who, on a competition between duty and amusement, are ac- |) no more towards the voice of consvling kindness; when the 


forgetting, or } 


eustomed to prete r the latter; transgressing, or breath, before oppressive and iaborious, becomes feebler and 


e listening ear there 
is no sound amidst the breathless silence ; ted 
look of thrilling soles 


superficially performing the former for the sake of enjoying | feebler till it dies slowly away—and to tl 


nore freely their light and airy pleasures Fords nor to the arre 


a eve, that watches with the unmoving 


is motion lon 





A FACT. tude for the last symptom of remaimung lit rer 

Upwar Is of fifty vears ago, the present Dr. ——, of London, | perceptible, when surrounding friends continue to speak in 

it highly respected clergyman, and his sister, Mrs. D at whispers, and to step through the chamber on the tiptoe of 
that time about seventeen and fifteen vears of age, re pective-) cautiousness, as uf sull teartul of disturbing him—whor the 
were travelling in Devonshire with their father, and ar-| noise of a thousand thunders could not now startle—who has 
cived one day at a stnall inn on the road, at which they stopped) tallen into that last sleep, from which nothing shall rouse hua but 
to dine, but the afternoon becoming very wet and stormy, they, “the voice of the archangel and the trump of God Wardlaw 


INTEMPERANCE 


ic retired to make the necessary 


ved to remain all night; and, having intimated this te 


! irangements 


the landlord 


Shortly after he returned to the room in which the party were I saw him carried out of his dwelling, The coffin was 
eated, and making his obeisance, remarked, with a very com- large, for he was a m inly youth, On it were the initials of 
placent and self-satisfied stile, that, as the afternoon was so, his name—H. C. aged 25. His willow followed hun, beautiful 


! 


i She was twenty-two. When I joined their hands, 1 


Now | 


vet, and necessarily prevented any out-door excursion, if the in gnef 


ona lady uld find anv amusement in looking o* uid none had brighter fairer pro no mor 


“ 


‘destroyer. The fire burned in my bosom, and 1 wished tc 
attack him over the lifeless body, and warn the young men ot 
my charge to beware of his wiles. But all would have pro 
nounced it kuprudent; unkind to friends, and unsuitable t 
And thus 
The demon imtemperance can slay our 
The cause of their death 


the occasion, and 1 was compelled to be silent 
thought 1, is 
young men, and none can mutter 


¢ 
un 


must be hushed up. It must be ascribed to every thing but the 
reality. C., u was said, died of the consumption, and the 


demon laughed every time the lie was told A Paster's Jou 


PINE TREE, 

Mr. David Douglass, a practical botanist, who but very re 
cently returned from an exploratory tour te the west coast of 
| North America, has communicated to the Horticultural Soctety 
of London, riches hitherto unknown in the products of the 
Among them we find two new species 


vegetable hingdom 
of pine, of more gigantic dumensions than any hitherto des 
eribed in Murope or America, One species (2?inus Dougrlasi: 
grows tothe height of two hundred and thirty feet, and ix 
It i stated 
to have a rough corky bark, from one inch to twelve inches 
thick. The the 


cones are small The timber is heavy and of good quality 


upwards of fifty feet in circurference at ite base 


leaves resemble those of spruce, and the 
It was found growing on the banks of the Columbia, wher 
It lorms extensive 
Pacific to the Stony Mountains 


Lambertiana) was discovered in northern California, when 


forests, extending from the shore of the 
The other species (Pinu 
it 1s dispersed over large tracts of country It is & most ma 
jJestic tree, One specimen, which in consequence of its hay 
ing blown down, Mr. Douglass was enabled to measure, wa 
feet mine 


two hundred and fifteen feet m length, fifty-seven 


inches in circumference at three feet from the root, and sever 


teen feet five inches at one hundred and thirty-four feet 
‘is thought to be the largest mass of timber ever measured by 
specimens of the same 


man; and yet some of the growing 


pine were evidently of greater elevation. A singular propert 


fof this tree is, that when the timber is partly burned, the tu: 


pentine loses its favour and assumes a sweetish taste, It j 
used by the natives as a substitute for sugar Dr. Pre 
LDITORS, 
An editor, desirous of leading « quiet and easy life, ma 


wopt one of two courses ; either to express no « pinion what 


ever upon public men or public measures, or to unite himsel! 
firmly with a party, and utter the opinions which they adopt 
and no other. By the first mode he 


by the other, he will be sure of pleasing the party to whiel 


will offead no one; and 


he has attached hiimseli 
the better, his task wall be lightened one-half. 
ed British states 


If that party be a minority so muc! 
It is easier t 





A distinguis! 
the 


rail than to reason wn once 
that h 


it was only when he got into power that he was at alo 


said found business of opposition easy enough 
s how 
to proceed But the cant of a ruling party, though not quit 
so manageable as the other, is very easily acquired, and many 
Nat ¢ 


' 


dull scholars have made great proficiency in i 
A 1TUMOROUS 
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triking th 


ix 
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7 
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h 
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iw " wa 


he defend 
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The 


at 
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‘ irjpwente 
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how is it 


rit perhay» 


h said the counse 


and a 
as to the distance 


I th 


so | measured it 


“we VeTV exact 
1 the 


md 


possil le vou can 
to tell the 


foo! might 


truth " carpenter 


one k me Senter 


IN SPITE OF HIS TEETH, 


} } 


TT) a certain Jew ten t 


on retu 


nee demanded of Lousan 


il of which 


hing ‘ 
Israelite 

The Jew 
und then paid the required sum, Hence the phrase 


he ordered one of the 


» be drawn every day till he should consent 


ver 
is teeth 


rHISTLE, 
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that Moore 


ROSE, 


who isan In 
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circumstances 


is a singular 
in English 
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Sur Walter See 
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says,” their number is fast diminishing. A paper is at pre- 
jsent lying before us, from which better things might have 
lbeen expected, as it is published in a decent neighbourhood, 
‘and contains some good reading matter, im which, amid two- 
\thirds of a column of abuse, one of the most moderate sentences 
is, that his opponent ts “a liar by nature and a thief by pro- 

Ir Socrates, or any other sensible ancient, could be resusci-| fession.”” After going on for some time with unabated spirit 
tated, and have half-a-dozen flaming rhapsodies on the bene-| in this strain of unmitigated abuse, he winds up with the fol- 
fits and blessings of the “ press,” put into his hands, what | lowing magnificent piece of composition. “ If the river Ama- 
glorious and mighty change would he suppose had taken} zon were made to run through his (his opponent’s) soul, more 
place in the ordering of public affairs, since the time when] time would be taken up in cleansing it of its depravity and 
the Athenian rabble were led by the nose by every noisy de-| flthiness than was required by the ancient river to cleanse 
magogue who chose to spout nonsense to them in their mar-|'the celebrated stables. wherein a thousand oxen had been 
ket-places. How the good man’s heart would be filled with Istalled for almost as many years!’ This appears to be only 
rejoicing as he read glowing descriptions of the tremendous||one of a series of articles on the subject ! and the offence, as 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


—— = 
THE RAMBLER.—NUMBER XIII. 
EDITORIAL COURTESIES. 

“IT must speak in a passion, and I will do it in King Cymbyses” 

vein.’ —Shakspeare. 


capabilities of this mighty engine, wiclded solely for the be-|/far as we can make it out, for which all these hard words are}! 
nefit of mankind, and of its unwearied exertions to dissemi-|! jet loose, seems to have been the copying a paragraph without|! 


nate useful information and correct knowledge of political |! jue credit, or something of the kind of equally vital impor- 
events to the meanest citizen of the state ! He would suppose, | tance to the community. We have not seen the replication 
that with this almost omnipotent power arrayed on the side |jt9 this choice morceau, but presume it will be in the same 
of virtue, and watching with untiring vigilance over the true || style of impassioned and elegant invective. 

interests of all, that this wicked world must have been trans-|| Now is not this and such as this abominable ? and hundreds 
formed into a sort of Utopia since his time—a place from) of instances could be pointed out of still greater magnitude, in 
which all prejudice, venality, corruption, and sycophancy were || which the personal appearance and family connexions of a 
swept away, and where the governors and the governed would || y4n are ridiculed—charges of not having paid his tailor’s 
eraulate each other in their exertions for the common weal. ||), j}), or any thing else, no matter what, that depravity can in- 





Bat if, after perusing the aforesaid rhapsodies, the said Soera-|/vent or blackguardism utter, are put forth. Opprobrious | 


tes could have a quantity of newspapers taken indiscriminately | epithets from such sources, when applied to those who have 
from different parts of the country placed before him, there is! heen long before the public, and whose characters are well and 
strong reason to believe that an attentive perusal of their ele- meuitile known, can do but comparatively little harm; thev 
gant contents would materially change his opinion. He would | may exclaim with Brutus, 

find the gentlemen presiding over one-half of the press stating || * Lam armed so strong in bematy : 

that the other portion of their editorial brethren were, with- |! Which Tregerd nots? a 

vut exception, the greatest set of rascals, scoundrels, rogues, |! ),.,¢ suppose an honourable and sensitive man, just com- 
thieves, and vagabonds that ever existed on the face of the ‘mencing his career, attacked by one of those literary scaven- 
earth ; and that they were the most vile, the most degraded, || ors, what exquisite pain must it give him to find himself 


the most contemptible miscreants that could, by any possi- || dragged forward and slandered in this manner. And he has no 
vility, disgrace humanity. On the other hand, he would find | pedr <s; he cannot reply, or at all events if he does, it will be 
the party accused in these gentle terms, asserting that thei | a most unequal match, for he will be temperate in his language, 
:ssailants were well known to be such infamous liars, so to- |! and anxious not to assert any thing but what is strictly true. 
tally destitute of every spark of honesty, so stained with im | te would be like a gentleman neatly dressed in light-coloured 
famy, so branded with convicted falsehoods, as to render any — ntionables and white kid gloves, engaged in a combat of 
thing they might say unworthy of the slightest notice Poor || throwing mud from a kennel with a ragged and tattered mis- 
Socrates would be sadly puzzled, and think there was more]! wroant = his adversary, from being well practised at the game 
in this than he ever “dreamt of in Ais philosophy,” and that |, throws ten handsfull of dirt for his one, and quickly bespat- 
truth still kept her ancient station at the bottom of a well. ||ters him all over, while the few additional pieces that he could | 
He would find these virtuous vehicles of knowledge and in |! send would never be discerned on his opponent’s already soil- 
formation made up of quack advertisements, dreadful mur- ied and filthy garments. The best way certainly for all those 


fers, dreadful poetry, Joe Miller jests and editorial personali-|! yp are well enough known to afford it, is to pass all such at-|, 
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PORTRAITS OF CELEBRATED CHARACTERS, 
PRINCE HOHENLOHE. 

Tue prevalence of superstition and fanaticism which still ex 
ist in the world, notwithstanding all the boasting of the present 
enlightened state of society, is a subject for reflection at once 
jastonishing and humiliating. It certainly affords matter for 
|surprise that in the nineteenth century there should arise in 
dividuals who seek to revive in their own persons all the in 
jcredible fictions and gross impositions practised during what 
iis termed the “ dark ages;” and it is no less humiliating to 
jhuman nature to find thousands of credulous believers in 
these pretended possessors of divine inspiration and superna 
tural powers. 

Among those who have lately taxed human credulity, the 
subject of our present sketch stands pre-eminently conspicuous 
‘The miraculous power he has claimed of being able to cure 
|diseases, however distant he may be separated from the objects 
| who solicit his assistance, long rendered him an universal sub 
|ject of conversation, and we trust will plead a sufficient caust 
for introducing him among our list of celebrated characters. 
| Prince Alexander Hohenlohe is descended from one of the 
oldest families in Germany. His ancestors were among the 
first to embrace the reformed religion, but returned to the 
catholic church in 1667. In 1744 the houses of Hohenlohe 
; were elevated to the rank of princes of the holy Roman em 
|pire. They are divided into two reigning families or houses 
\those of Nevenstein and of Waldenburg, to the latter of which 
|Prince Hohenlohe belongs. He is one of the canons of Olmuty 
and a knight of Malta. 

It appears from his biographer, father Baur, that it was no! 
jUntil the year 1821 that the prince gave any indication of pos 
sessing the extraordinary powers he then laid claimto. Being 
‘at Wurzburgh at that period (1821,) he frequently preached 
and celebrated high mass, in the ordinary routine of his official 
‘duties as a dignitary of the catholic church. In the spring o! 
,that year he first commenced the performance of miraculous 
jcures. He is described at this period as making the blind to 
jsee, the deaf to hear, and the lame towalk; of the entire truth 
‘of these statements no certain evidence can be given. It is 
well known, however, to those at all conversant with medical 
| subjects, that the imagination strongly acted upon, is capable 
jof producing temporary, and in some cases perfect cures, in 
|many diseases incident to the human species. A knowledge 
,of this fact may perhaps satisfactorily explain most of the 
| wonderful miracles attributed to this extraordinary man. Fol 








lowing his biographer, we find that on the twenty-seventh of 





ties ; in the latter of which he would see all the coarseness of |} ck over in absolute silence. Blackwood’s Magazine, whose 
his old enemy Aristophanes ten times trebled, without a single || personality has at least always prostituted humour and ability 
vedeeming sprinkling of his wit and humour, and he would Ht make it go off, hus never been so enraged by any of the | 
be lost in utter amazement to find that the very worst and lretorts of its adversaries as by the real or affected contempt | 
wost ignorant portion of the people (according to their own||4¢ the Edinburgh Review. Notwithstanding the viralent| 
showing) had been, by some strange fatality, elevated to in- llabuse that has trom tune to time been bestowed upon it, the | 
struct and amuse the rest /Edinburgh has never, since the commencement of Black- | 
There are some subjects which it is necessary to aid by ® |! wood, let it appear that it was conscious there was such al 


slight stretch of the taney, or a littl exaggeration of lan-| 


journal in existence. 
"We are not very sanguine in anticipations of any speedy | 
ynd effectual change for the better in this world of ours; but} 
mn in the country papers of the United States, other words | 6 do think the time is fast coming when, with a few excep- 
than what are to be found in Walker or Webster must be! tions, the present race of public journals in the United States 
ought for; they are too tame, too weak to convey any idea! will be regarded with unqualitied contempt. ‘There are al 
of these Billingsgate personalities, | 


ruage, in order to give them point and eflect ; but to describe, 
‘ust as it is, the manner in which editorial warfare is carried i] 


| 


| ready symptoms of better things. Most of the city papers in 
—_—_' egg 0 hie dri Si A 

Would not st at “ patel ol callet.” | New-York, and indeed im all large towns, have lately amend- 

is the worthy conductors of the press think proper to bestow | ed their ways egnsiderably im this Tespect, though they were 

never one quarter so bad as their rural brethren; and there | 


| 


» respectable and entertaining re- | 


upon cach other. Wherein the utility—the advantage of ull | 

this to the public, or what is more, to themselves, consists, is ||@Fe 8eV« ral journals that are 
lot easy to discover. If they are what they say they are, |/Positories of news, knowledge, literature, and fashion, while 
would it not be their policy to agree and keep it conceal } 
ed, and not blazon forth each other's infamy to the world ylimanty spirit. Clashing interests and party a 8 will always| 
And what has that world to do with their disreputable quar- || pfesetve some portion of personality m= the world; but it} 


: = , veable to all concerned to settle their little | 
els and low abuse, farther than to laugh at and despise them would be more agreea AH concerne etue their litle | 
affairs of the pen by good-natured raillery, light repartees, | 


! 
| their trifling disputes are conducted in a pleasant and gentle- 





for it? the public of this day, as of yore, 
and polished sarcasmes, such as pass in decent society, in pre-| 
ference to vulgar slang and porter-house figures of rhetoric | 


cave pot a toes up 


Whether Moxsop Kick Barry or Barry kick Mossor 
vad after looking on for some time, and amusing itself with Let such contests be carried on like two gentlemen engaged in} 





he noise and sputter of the enraged belligerents, come to the |, bout at foils, in which both exert their utmost skill and in-! 


hev ere hot ten le 2 and: = | 
onclusion that they are both contemptible creatures, and pay genuity, in a friendly temper; and when a “ palpable hit” is! 





uo further attention to the matter. In fact, nine-tenths of civen on either side, let it be courteously a ‘*knowledged, and 


' . ave, by this devradine condue ‘ , -asure ' ' : ! 
He pape rs have, by this degrading conduct, ina great measure | then try it again; aud not like a couple of ragamuffins in the 
lost the power of affecting character either by praise or cen 


| 
| 


street, who fight and tear themselves to pieces jor the amuse- 


» .s . o ° “ , a te ” . . 
sure: there are many who pay no sort of attention either to ment of the spectators ‘ 
what they say of public men or of each other; and if there a | 
are still those who, making a deduction of ninety-nine per|| From ill air we take disease ; from il! company viees and im | 
cent.. think “there must be trath in what the fellow | perfection I 


June, subsequent to his commencing his wonderful mission, 
that thirty-six individuals had been cured, and that on the 
following day the number was increased to sixty, among 
whom was the princess of Schwartzenberg, who had bec 
jlame from her eighth to her seventeenth year. This lady i: 


|| represented as being entirely cured by the prayers of Princt 


Hehenlohe. The reigning prince of Bavaria, who was deaf 
{was also restored to his hearing—the sight of a Madame 
|Polzano was recovered, after many years suffering under an 
‘entire extinction of that faculty. These miraculous doings 
in a catholic country, very naturally produced great excitement 
and wonder, and the house of the prince was surrounded by 
thousands, from town and country who implored lis interpo 
sition on their behalf. It is needless to say that only a small 
portion of these received the expecie d aid—a strong pre of ot 
ithe absence of any real power of this seil-inspired aposth 

The tame of the prince had now spread over the continent, 
and we find him visiting various places, in all of which he i 
stated to have left proofs of his healing powers. On his re 
turn to Wurzburgh crowds of eager applicants awaited his re 
turn, and numerous cures are related to have been performed 


one of which we will narrate, as exlibiting the extraordinary 


eflvct produced on the people generally by these pretended 





miracles. Shortly after the prince's arrival at Wurz 


uuTg 


chaise drove up to the hotel in which he was residing, and 1 


|, was tmmediately ascertained by the asseubled crowd, that 1 


brought some poor creature in need of help, and actually ay 
old man, by trade a butcher, was carried out of it in sheet 
into the hote 1, for all his menibers appeared so enppled tha 
‘he could not be touched with hands. Many of the multitud 


fexclaimed aloud, “Tf this man is cured the finger of God wi’ 


be manifest; and ail were full of expectation for the event 


After some time a lady was heard in the hotel calling out o 
‘the window to those in the balcony of the adjoining house 
‘Good heavens! the man ts cured! he can walk!" The 


crowd below were now more eager with expectation, whe 
nother lady called out to them, “Clear the wav | 


‘ th 
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his eye on the visible glories of creation 
apathy. But should philosophy, the sage expositor of na- 


door, the man is coming out!’ The man now made his ap- 
pearance and walked to the chaise, the mob shouting an ex- 
ulting pean to the honour of their successful apostle. The |ture’s truths, in whose hands is the key to her temple, re-| 
man after driving a little way stopped the coachman, desiring | move the mist that is upon his vision, and enlighten hun in| 
him to take him back to the prince, as through excessive joy |the wonders of her operations, think you he would then re- 
he had forgotten to return him thanks. main as indifferent as before ? As well might we suppose the 
The miracles of the prince do not stop here, and it would far |) blind man would continue insensible to the light, and the love- 
exceed our limits to chronicle them—neither time nor distance || liness of material forms, were his eyes divested of their cata-! 
presented any obstacle to his wonder-working powers. He jracts. Explain to the school-boy the inimitable conformation 
now established a certain day and hour wherein he would effect |of the bird, or the butterfly which flutters in his grasp—the | 
cures in any part of the world by the parties who desired his || relative adaptations of the organs of that tiny frame to sym | 
aid, joining him in prayer at these specified periods, and by| metry, elegance of movement, and sustentation of life, and he 
placing an entire confidence in his abilities to cure them, they | will slacken his careless bold, and gaze on the little prisoner 
were to be restored. Many cases are cited by his followers of || with an admiration he never before experienced. At the same | 
extraordinary cures having been performed by these means, |time, there will be a kind of awe mingled with his delight 
which have drawn the attention of able and experienced men | when he discovers that he has been rudely handling the deli-; 
in the medical profession, who have examined the proofs ex- |/cate work of a mysterious power, abounding with beauty and | 
hibited in such cases; and the result of their labours has been | ingenuity—the work of a superior intelligence. ‘Teach the 
a thorough conviction that imagination, acting upon credulous || untutored peasant also the phenomena of the vegetable sys- | 
minds, has worked these pretended miracles. |\tem, unfold to his comprehension its absorbents and exhalents, | 
The prince has lately ceased his labours, induced, perhaps, | its resources for the continuation of the species, and the chem 
by the exposure of some of his assumed claims for divine in- ical processes which give to the autumn forests their gorgeous 
spiration. His popularity has also decreased with this relin- ||colourings, and you open a new world to his astonished and 
quishment of his miraculous powers, for a short time since | delighted mind. 
the public papers announced that one of the petty sovereigns | Now and then one of this benighted class breaks from the | 
of Germany had interdicted him from visiting the territory '|thraldom of ignorance, and dashing away the shackles and 
over which he presided. || the scales that bound and blinded him, sweeps forth like the! 
Such is a brief account of this modern apostle, in the ex- eagle to gaze with undazzled eye on the brightest irradiations| 
travagance of which it is difficult to determine whether the || of created things. Him poverty cannot re-fetter, or necessity | 
presumption of the prince, or the credulity of his followers is||subdue. The thirst after the hidden fountains of knowledge 


' 








| 

















the most preposterous. H.* |jts in his soul—the charm of curiosity impels him forward, and | 
ee — eae who shall stay him in his career? Who let fall the curtain of | 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. oblivion between his searching vision and the far-stretching | 
cianiiciaiemiaimeasin ROLE _______ ||and glorious prospects to which he has been introduced ? He 





feels that the link in the chain of existences which connects 
'him with the brute is lengthened, as the dominions of mind 
are extended, and the reach of thought approximates to the) 
: ‘ ||central and all-periect intellect of the universe. Then swell} 

‘Te carelessness with which most persons regard natural | ih. high aspirations for a still purer and more exalted state of] 
objects has often afforded maiter for reflection to the philoso- | being as revelation after revelation is unfolded, until they be- 
phic mind. To one who is accustomed to look at nature With! come, as it were, a part of his existence—a well-spring of 
a keen and enraptured eye, this indifference to her works | hope, joy, and solace, for ever gushing up fresh and full in his 
secms, at first view, irreconcileable with that innate INQUISI |} Kosom. If indigence require him to toil for sustenance, he 
tiveness so characteristic of mankind. While his own ear is goes cheerfully to his task, for his labours are among the ob-! 


NATURE, 
To him who, in the love of nature, holde 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language — Bryant. 











with the most hatles | 
i 


i his 


i] 


filled with the melody of sweet voices—while his imagination | | 
catches the living echoes of that anthem which the morning 


| jects of his admiration 
| branches is in his ear, while 


! 
} 


The melody of birds, brooks, and/| 


his eye is filled with the fair pre-/} 





stars sang at creation’s birth; and while his soul expands as} 
it expatiates arid the bright and varied scenes of this charm. | or the sickle, fancy is busied with her enchantments, and 
ing world, his brother's insensibility is to him a mystery. |imagination, as she passes her fairy creations before his mind, | 
Reve: in his som is i ‘li as hel a: rg» . a 
very Give ie bis own ene thrilling with en light as he /divests labour of half its weariness. In the forest or the field | 
looks absoad over the fair earth ; — and stirring percep- ‘the muses are his companions, and their inspiration is not 
tions come thronging upon his mind; new and beautiful junfrequently bodied forth in many a care-dispelling song. In 
ape are charming his fanc y—but why is his brother un- | 4p... lonely and retired glens of the mountains he is not alon: 
moved ? Isthe agg ted ecnantion — or are the heart- ‘for nature is with him; and in the hush of their awful soli- 
prings of gladness dried up within him? Ono; but the |tudes he hears her deep voice, and bears himself reverent 
spell of ignorance is upon him; he has not yet been initiated lly as in the sphere of some august presence. Every erason 
7 ear seta rg fined ll b and every clime have charms for him. The alternations of 
of this spell are co »d prince o the gre : : 
oy enar ney ae Gunnery Se gree jlight and darkness, tempest and calm, all seasons and all 
mass of the low and indigent. The wants attendant on their | places, are teeming with interest. He becomes the adopted 
humble condition must necessarily engross their chief atten. || Pace are lecming sag = hte 

4 ; + k g <1 ft for tl : lof nature, and is admitted to her most intimate familiarity 

tion, and consequently very little time is left for the acquisi- 
gp bier ia. Hee a eedinbaios upon her truths as by the power of intuition, 
tion of that knowlege which does not immediately tend to the | | he looks tl Sc cemtiaabinaltlinn ential vith th 
F . . ; and he looks through the mysteries of her operations with the 
removal of those wants. If nature is bountiful, they are satis- a constiiinen nie’ 

~ . ™ e is u "Th ‘ > 

tied with her gifts, without investigating the wonderful econo- ieee | 

ay by which they are furnished. They are ignorant, in fact, 
of any such economy. The forms that spring up around 
them present nothing particularly curious or interesting to 
They regard them as mere simple objects, not 


sentations of ever-varying landscapes. As he plies the axe| 


| perspicacity of a higher intelligence 
bits not the slightest trace of that stupid indif 
}charms which originates in ignorance, and characterises the | 
vacant mien of the multitude; but its every lineament is in 
stinct with a noble and joyous expression. Such were Shake 
who, unacquainted 


e to her 


their view. 


‘ . . peare and Burns, men of humble birth 
being aware that the most delicate mechanisin and the most 


A : Et 4 with classic lore and the accumulated treasures of philosophy, 
omplex combination of elements obtain throuzhout their na ' 
#5 : scanned nature with an accuracy of perception, depth of 
nutest parts. The novelty of strange and uncommon struc- | 
ures that frequently interrupt the falsely-termed monotony 
f natural objects, or the plumage and note of an unknown 
bird, may for a moment elicit their attention and admiration ; 
mut the duration and degree are far inferior to that which is 
excited by a raree-show. Here vulgar curiosity has its richest 
it finds a cabinet of wonders inthe veriest gewgaws 


comprehension, and ardency of love, unsurpassed by that of 
the most favoured votaries of science She pres nted herself 
before them in her unrobed loveliness 
the teachings of the schools to portray to the life the graces} 
and the glories of their divinity. They were guided by 
greater than all human masters—the power of an inborn and 
infallible taste lhe generality 
of mankind, including many of the rich and the learned, pass 


and thew needed not 
a 
panqguet ; 


f human ingenuity—the bead and the bracelet, the spangle 
nd the ribbon. 


ut such instances are rare 


on through life encircled by beautiful things and vet ignerant 
With this taste and under this obscuration of intellect, the ” ; ond enn 
ustic goes forth amudst the scenes of nature, mn a Ineasure 
unconscious of the hving beauty that emanates trom every 
object around him. The decorations of air and earth are to’, 
lim charmless, mere blanks; while he plods on, treading 
lown the flowers, prostrating the forests, drowning with some 
neoeuth strain the music of woods and waters. and shutting 


of their beauties, and unsusceptible of those 
the charms 


eco 


| bling pleasures that spring from a knowledg 


which nature has lavished around them Protet 


When the! 


full. the 


Poverty whets the genius—ojpulence blunts it 
trit—w! 


stomach is empty, the body become: 
spirit hecomes all body 


|| fore had its equal in Europe 











Tus far-famed but unsuccessful expedition against Eng 
land, during the reign of Elizabeth, has proved a prolific theine 
for the historian, the novelist, and the dramatist. The well 
known motto “ Aglavit Deus, et dissipantur,” took its rise 
from this occasion, being impressed on the medal which wa 
;struck by order of Elizabeth, in commemoration of the dis 
|persién of this formidable squadron. In English, “The 

breath of God has issued, and they are dispersed.” Perhaps 
|a few particulars of this important event may not be uninte: 
esting to the readers of the New-York Mirror, 

The celebrated English navigator, Drake, (the history o 
whose voyages and successful depredations on the Spanis! 
wossessions, has sharpened the innate cupidity of many 0 
|school-boy, and probably made more sailors than even the 
| romance of Robinson Crusoe itself,) was about that time, 1587 

in all his glory, at the very acmé of hie successful career 
| While the king of Spain, Philip I1., was secretly meditatin, 
| his great design against England, and had actually commenced 
preparations, the daring Drake destroyed a whole fleet o! 
| transports at Cadiz, laden with ammunition and naval store 

| He 
ja rich carrack, laden with treasure and papers of great in 

|} portance. By this short expedition, the means of which hac 
|been furnished by the London merchants, the naval prepara 
tions of Spain were disconcerted, the proposed expeditior 





' 








also ravaged the western coast, insulted Lisbon, and took 


against England was retarded twelve months, and the queer 
against that forn 


had leisure to take more secure measures 
dable invasion. 

Cavendish had also, in the same year, committed great dh 
predations on the Spaniards in the South Sea; having taker 
many vessels richly laden. On his return to England, he 
entered the river Thames in a kind of triumph, the style of 


which, however, betrayed a little of the coxcomb. His marin 





| 


| 
| 


ers and soldiers were clothed in silk, his sails were of damask 
and his topsail cloth-of-gohl' And well could he afford suc! 
extravagance, for his prizes were the richest that had ever beer 
brought into England. 

Provoked by these hostilities on the part of Elizabeth, Phil, 
had for a considerable time, and very naturally too, harboured 


la secret and violent desire of reven t. The period which he 


jhad chosen for this purpose was peculiarly favourable to hi 
' 
design, as a truce had been lately concluded with the Turk 


and France, at that time the perpetual rival of Spain, was : 
that no obstac! 


distracted with intestine commotions e Wast 
be apprehende d from that quarter 
Philip’s preparations had been, for some time, conducted 


but no sooner was his rese 


' 


with studied secre ey and reserve 
jlution tully formed, than every part of his extensive empire 
resounded with the noise of armaments, All his minister 
generals, and admirals, were employed in forwarding the de 
Accordingly the plans were laid and measures wer 


. 
sign 


taken in all the ports of Sicily, Naples, Spain, and Portugal 


for fitting out such a fleet and embarcation as had never bx 
The Spaniards, ostentatious « 
their power, and clothed with vain hope, had already denom 
| nated their navy the “invincible armada.” Superstition, tox 
added her fanatic but powerful aid. Papal bulls, denounciny 
perdition to Elizabeth and her abettora, accompanied thy 
squadron; amd! a consecrated banner from Rome waved ov 
the heads of these new crusaders. The grand and ultimat: 
object of the whole « xpoditic n was the overthrow of the yr te 
tant religion in England, and the re-uniting the whole chr 


tian world in the catholic communion 


On the twenty-ninth of May, 1588, this formidable (loti 
‘consisting of one hundred and sixty vessels, with about thirty 
rs, 


li mariners, and galley -slave 


’ 


thousand men, including + ‘ 


the whole under the command of the duke of Medina 


from Lisbon. In the mean time on army of fifty-four thou 
sand men was assembled in the Netherlands, and kept 
readiness to be transported into ngland a nas the invadk 
had eflected a landing But if omens are to be trusted, the 
very commencement of the expedition was indicative of it 
ultunate defeat; for the next day after the feet left Lisbon ut 
was dispersed by a violent stor: » that some of the smalk 
ships were sunk, whilst the others took shelter in the Girond 
As soon as the armada was refitted, however, it tiled aya 


towards the English coast, and arrived in the channel on tl 


nineteenth of July Hore it disposed itself in the form of 


crescent, extending to the distance of seven miles from the « 
tremity of one division to that of the other 

The English Le Howard of Effingham 
just tume to get out of port when he saw the “invincible 
nal the Halian Bentivogho 


1 ’ 
” ann 


ulmiral 


vet ry 


ul; 


armada” in full 


velvane ’ eran groaned witt 
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supporting, and the winds were tired with impelling so enor- 
mous a weight.” As the armada proceeded up the channel, 
Effingham with the English fleet, consisting of one hundred] 





| that it breathes, and every tear that it lets fall, It is the har- 
binger, the herald, the promise, the prophecy, the foretaste of 


| worth two Mays, because it tells tales of May in every sigh | scentless imitation of the sweet hawthorn-bloom that is to 


pone next month ; this latter is now vigorously putting forth 
its crisp and delicate filligree-work of tender green, tipped 


and fifty sail, gave orders to avoid a close fight, but to skirmish || ull the beauties that are to follow it—of all, and more—of all | with red; and the eglantine, or wild rose, in all its innocent 
with the larger ships of the Spanish fleet, which it continued | the delights of summer, and all the “ pride, pomp, and cireum- ' varieties, is opening its green hands as if to welcome the sun 
to do for six davs. The armada having reached Calais, cast || stance of glorious” autumn. It is fraught with beauties itself | Entering the little copse which this enclosure separates fron 


anchor before that place, to await the arrival of the prince of 
Parma, who was to join them with a powerful foree from the | 
Flemish ports. While they lay rather confusedly in this 
position, Effingham, by a successful stratagem, despatched | 
eight of his smaller ships filled with combustibles, one after] 
another, into the midst of the enemy, and thus alarmed them | 
to such a degree that they immediately cut their cables and| 
betook themselves to flight with the greatest disorder and pre- | 
cipitation. On the following morning they were attacked | 
by the whole English fleet, who took about a dozen of their! 
large st ships and damaged several others. | 
Discomfited and disheartened, the Soanish admiral seeing | 
the “invincible armada” in imminent danger of being totally 
destroyed, prepared to return homeward; but as the wind, 
vpposed his passage through the channel, and the English 
vessels harassed his retreat, he determined to sail northward, 
wid making the tour of the island, to proceed along the Atlan- 
tic ocean. The English fleet, however, continued in pursuit, 
and if their ammunition had not failed them, the whole armada 
aust have been compelled to surrender at discretion ; and in- | 
leed the duke of Medina was prevented from so doing merely 
by the advice of his confessor The event, however, proved 
almost equally fatal to the Spaniards; a violent tempest arose 
ifter they bad passed the Orkneys, and the mariners, uuable | 
to govern their unwieldy ships, yielded to the fury of the 
storm, and allowed their vessels to drive either on the western 
sles of Scotland, or on the coast of Ireland, where they were 
miserably wrecked, At length, after the experience of inex 
pressible humiliation and distress, the shattered 
ing of less than half its number, returned to Spain. ‘The 
priests who had conseerated the ships, and who had frequent 
ly and confidently foretold the infallible success of thi holy 


et. consist 





crusade, perplexed in accounting for ite failure, at last dis 
overed that all the calamities of the Spaniards had proeceded 
irom their allowing the infidel Moors to live among them! Not 
so the virgin queen ol England. She attributed the event to 
the right source, and in testimony of her gratitude caused a 
medal to be struck with an inseription expressive of that sen 
pantur.” W 


timent—" Aglavit Deustet di 
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SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


APRIL, 
nY MISS MARY Rt Ei. MITIDOR 
‘ No joyless forms shall regula 


Our living calendar 
We frou: to-day. my trend, wil! 


Phe openins of the vea 
Love, now an aniversal binh 
From heart to heart os stealing 
Srom earth to man, from man to ¢ 
Avni is come—“ proud—pied April’—and “hath pata 
spirit of youth in every thing” Shall ovr portrait of her, 


then, alone lack that spirit No—not if words can speak 
See how 


have 


the feelinge from which they spring. “Spring! 


the name comes unealled fo isifte hint that it should 
tood in the place of “April!” But April is spring—the 


sin this egregious clinate of 


nly spring month that we posse 


ours. Letus, then, make the most of it 


April is at once the most juvenile of all the mont!s. and the 


inost feminine, never knowing her owa wuond fora day together 
Mickle as a fond maiden with her first lover; coving it with 
he young sun till he withdraws his beams from her, and then 


veeping till she gets them back again Hhioh-tantastical as 





the seething wit of a poet, that sees a world of beauty grow 
mg beneath his hand, and tancies thet he has created it; 
e that 


April is, doubtless, the sweet 





vhereas, it is ff has created him a poet: for it is na 
nakes April, not April nature 
st month of all the year; partly because it ushers in the 
May, and partly for its own sake—so far as any thing can be 
It is to Mav 
in the age of woman, is to 


valuable without reference to any thing else. 
md June, what “sweet fifteen,” 
passion-stricken eighteen, and perfeet two and twenty It is 
io the confirmed summer, what the previous hope of joy is to 
the full fruition—what the boyish dreara of love is to love 
iiself. It is, indeed, the month of promises; and what are 
twenty performances compared with one promise? When a 
promise of delight is fulfilled, it is over and done with; but 
while it remains a promise, it remains a hope ; and what is all 
rood, but the hope of good? What is every » of our 


‘fe. bunt the hope (or the fear) of to-morn April, then, is 


that no other month can bring before us, and 
‘*Tt bears a glass which shows us many more.”’ 

As for April herself, her life is one sweet alternation of smiles, 
and sighs, and tears—and tears, and sighs, and smiles—till tt 
is consummated at last in the open laughter of May. It is 
like, in short, it is like nothing in the world but “an April 
day.” And her charms—but really I must cease to look upon 
the face of this fair month generally, lest, like a painter in the 
presence of his mistress, I grow too enamoured to give a cor- 
rect resemblance. I must gaze upon her sweet beauties one 
by one, or I shall never be able to think and treat of her in 
any other light than that of the spring ; which is a mere ab- 
straction, delightful to think of, but, like al! other abstractions, 
not to be depicted or described. 

Refore 1 proceed to do this, however, let me inform the 


jreader that what Ihave hitherto said of April, and may yet 


have to say, is intended to apply not to this or that April in 
particular-——not to April eighteen hundred and twenty-four, 
or fourteen, or thirty-four; but to April par excellence—that 
is to say, What April (“not to speak it profanely”) ought to 
be In short, I have no intention of being persona!’ in my 
remarks; and if tie April which Tam describing should 
happen to differ, in any essential particulars from the one in 
whose presence I am describing it, neither the month nor the 
reader must regard this as a covert libel or satire. ‘The truth 
is, that, for what reason I know not—whether to put to shame 
the predictions of the Quarterly Reviewers, or to punish us 
islanders for our manifold follies and iniquities, or from any 
quarrel, asof old, between Oberon and Titania—but certain it 
is that, of late 

* The seasons alter; lhoary-headed fro-ts 

Pail in the fresh lap of the crimson ruse 

Aad on old Hyems’ thin and ey crown 

Ab odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 

Is, a8 1 mockery, set; the spring, the summe,, 

The chilling autumn, angry winter, change 

Their wonted liveries ; and th’ amazed world 

By their increase, now knows not which is w hi 

It is of April, then, as she is when nature is in her happiest 

mood, that Iam now to speak ; and we will take her in the 
prime of her life, and our first place of rendezvous shall be 


| the open fields, 


What a sweet flush of new green has started up to the face 
of this meadow! And the new-born daisies that stud it here 
and there, give it the look of an emerald sky powdered with 
snowy stars. In making our way between them to yonder 
hedge-row, that divides the meadow from the litte copse that 
lines one side of it, let us not take the shortest way, but keep 





religiously to the little footpath—for the young grass is as yet’ 


too tender tobear being trod upon. 1 have been hitherto very 
chary of appealing to the poets in these pleasant papers ; be- 


cause they are people that if you give them an inch, even in 


Ha sparn-look essay of this kind, always endeavour to lay lands 


on the whole of it. ‘They are like the young cuckoos, that if 


nee they get hatched within a nest, always contrive to oust 


the natural inhabitants Put when the daisy la douce 
Mar Tuerilt 


ing a blessing on the bard who has, by his sweet praise of this 


is in question, how can [refrain from pronounce 


revived that general 


unassuming connnuon-place of nature,” 
' 


love for it, which, until lately, was confined to the hearts of 


! 
toupe 


“the old poets,’ and of those young pocts of all times, the 
litzle on? 


But 1 need not do this; for he has his reward 


lready, in the fulfilment of that propheey with which he 


clo-es his address to his darling flower 
‘The lo r 
Dears the » fut 
Asin old thine 
See, upon the sloping sides of this bank beneath the hedge 


row, What companies of primroses are dedicating their pale 
beauties to the pleasant breeze that blows over them, and look- 
mg as fart withal as i they had senses that could “ache” at 
the rich sweetness of the hidden violets that are growing here 


und there among them. ‘The intermediate spots of the bank 


are now nearly covered from sight by the various green weeds 
thai sprout up every where, and begin to fill the interstices be 
tween the lower stems of the hazel, the hawthorn, the sloe, 
the eglantine, and the woodbine, that unite their friendly arms 
together above, to term the natural enclosure—that prettiest 
teature in our English secnery—or at least that which com 


‘municates a picturesque beauty to all the rest. Of the above 


named shrubs, the hazel, you see, is scarcely as yet in leaf; 
the scattered leaves of the woodbine, of a dull! purplish green, 


are fully spread: the s!oc is in Mossom, offering a pretty but 


the meadows, we shall find, on the ground, all the low and 
‘\ereeping plants pushing forth their various-shaped leaves— 
stars, fans, blades, fingers, fringes, and a score of other fanci 
ful forais ; and some of them bearing flowers. Among these 
are the wood-anemone, the wood-sorrel, and the star of Beth 
lehem ; also the primrose is to be found here, but not so rich 
jand full-blown as on the open sunny bank. Overhead, and 
level with our hands and eyes, we find all the young forest 
itrees (« xeept the oak) in a kind of half-dress—like so many 
| village maidens, in their trim bodices, and with their hair in 
,papers. Among these are conspicuous the graceful birch 
| hanging its head like a half-shamefaced, halt-affected damsel 
jthe trim beech, spruce as a village gallant dressed for the fair : 
ithe rough-rinded elm, grave and sedate-looking, even in its 
| youth, and already bespeaking the future “ green-robed senatot 
lot mighty woods.” These, with the white-stemmed ash, the 
alder, the artificial-looking hornbeam, and the as yet bare oak, 
jmake up this silent but happy company, who are to stand 
|here on the same spot all their lives, looking upwards to the 
‘clouds and the stars, and downwards to the star-like flowers 
| till we and our posterity (who pride ourselves on our superiority 
jover them) are laid in that earth of which they alone are the 
true inheritors. But who ever heard of choosing a warm Apri! 
morning to moralize in? Let us wait till winter for that, and 
| in the mean time pass out of this pleasant little copse, and mak« 
our way windingly towards the home garden. 
| If the garden, like the year, is not now absolutely at it 
best, it is perhaps better ; inasmuch as a pleasant promise but 
‘| half performed partakes of the best parts of both promise and 
performance, Now all is neatness and finish—or ought to be 
| for the weeds have not yet begun to make head—the annua! 
| flower sceds are all sown—the divisions and changes among 
the perennials, and the removings and plantings of the shrubs 
have all taken place. The walks, too, have all been turned 
and freshened, and the turf has begun to receive its regula: 
rollings and mowings. Among the bulbous-rooted perennials 
all that were not in flower during the last two months, are sc 
now ; and though in March we (somewhat prematurely) took 
a tinal leave of the tulip, the hyacinth, the daffodil, the variou 
kinds of narcissus, Ke. yet if the season, up to the commence 


ment of this month, has been sea 
thems still, if due care has been taken in the planting and 
tending of them 


ynable, we may encounte; 


Indeed the richest and rarest kinds of tuli 
jare scarcely yet in blow. But what we are chiefly to look for 
now are the fibrous rooted and herbaceous perennials. Ther 
jis not one of these that has not awoke from its winter dreams 
ind put on at least the half of its beauty. A few of them 
venture to display all their attractions at this time, from 
jwise fear of that dangerou rivalry which they must be con 


|tent to encounter if they were to wait for a mouth longer ; for 
{a pretty villager might as well hope to gain hearts at Almack’- 
as a demure daisy or a modest polyanthus think to secure it 
due attention inthe presence of the glaring peonies, fauntin; 
roses, and towering lilies of May and midsummer (mon 
the shrubs that form the enclosing belt of the flower-carde: 
the lilac is in full leaf, and loaded with its heavy branches 0: 
bloom-buds ; the common laure!, if it hae reached its flower 
jing age, is hanging out its meek modest flowers, preparator) 
to putting forth its vigorous summer shoots; the larch has o1 
its hairy tufts of pink, stuck here and there among its de 
cate threads of green. But the great charm of this mont! 
wth in the open country and the garden, is undoubtedly th 
it every where, and which we 


had best gaze our fill at while we ninv—as it lasts but a litth 


infinite green which pervades 


while—-changing in a few weeks into an endless variety « 
shades and tints, that are equivalent to as many different ec 
lours. It is this, and the budding forth of every living member 
lof the vi getable world after its long winter death. that im fa 





constitutes the spring ; and the sight of which affects us in the 


manner it does, from various cause chiefly moral and asso 
ciated ones—but one of which ts unquestionably physical. { 
mean the sight of so much tender green, after the eve ha 
!heen condemned to look for months and months on the m 
negation of all colour, which prevails in winter in evt climat: 
| The eve feels cheered, cherished, and regaled by this colom 
(las the tongue does by a quick and pleasant taste, after having 
leng palated nothing but tasteless and insipid things. Thi- 
is the principal charm of spring, no doubt Sut another, ane 
one that is searcely second to this, ts the bright flush of ble« 
), 


ssoms that prevails over and almost hides every thing else. 
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What 





the fruit-garden and orchard. exquisite differences, | 





and distinctions, and resemblances, there are between all the | to leave the very heart of the country, and cast ourselves at 


various blossoms of the fruit-trees; and no less in their gene- | 
ral effect than in their separate details. The almond-blossom, 

which comes while the tree is quite bare of leaves, is of a bright 

blush-rose colour; and when they are fully blown, the tree, if 
it has been kept to a compact head instead of being permitted 
to straggle, looks like one huge rose, magnified by some fairy 

magic, to deck the bosom of some fair giantess. The various 
kinds of plum follow—the blossoms of which are snow-white, 
and as full and clustering as those of the almond. The peach 
and nectarine, which are now in full bloom, are unlike either 
of the above ; and their sweet effect, as if growing out of the 
hard bare wall, or the rough wooden paling, ts peculiarly pret- 
ty. They are of a deep blush colour, and of a delicate bell 

-hape—and their divisions open or shut, as the cherishing sun 
reaches or recedes from them. But perhaps the bloom that 
is richest and most promising in its general appearance, is that 
of the cherry, clasping its white honours all round the long 
straight branches, trom heel to point, and not letting a leaf or 
hit of stein be seen, except the three or tour leaves that come as 
igreen finish at the extremity of each branch The pear blos- 
som is also very rich and full; but the apple (loveliest of all!) 
1S scarcely as yet open, 

I am afraid we must now turn away, however reluctantly, 
from the rest of those sweet sights that April presents to us in 
the country, or we shall leave ourselves neither space nor incli- 
nation to glance at its other claims elsewhere. But we must 
first listen for a moment to the spring melody that now breaks 
involuntarily from the love-inspired hearts of the happy birds. 
{nd first let us hearken to the cuckoo, shooting out its soft 
ind mellow, yet powerful voice, tll it seems to fill the whole 
concave of the heavens with its two mysterious notes—the 
nost primitive of musical melodies. Who can listen to those 
notes for the first time in spring, and not feel his school-days 
ome back to him—and not, as he did then, 

—*' look a thousand ways 

In bush, and tree, and sky !” 
But he wall look in vain; for lucky—(or rather uxluecky, to 
my thinking) is he who has ever seen a cuckoo— for they are 
the shyest of all birds. I saw one once, for the first time, last 
May, flutter heavily out of an old hawthorn bush, and flur 
»wkwardly across the meadow, as I was listening in rapt at 
tention to its lonely voice ; and I fear that the sight will, for 
the future, take away all the inystery of the sound, and with 
t the best half of its beauty. 

If we happen to be wandering forth on a warm still even 
ng, during the last week in this month, and passing near a 
road-side orchard, or skirting a little copse im returning from 
sur twilight ramble, or sitting listlessly on a lawn near some 
thick plantation, waiting for bed-time, we may chance to be 
tartled from our meditations (of whatever kind they may be) 
‘vy a sound, issuing from among the distant leaves. “That is 
he nightingale’s voice. The cold spells of winter, that had 
kept him so long tongue-tied, and frozen the deep fountains of 
tis heart, yield before the mild breath of spring, and he is volu- 
It is as if the flood of song had been swelling 





ble once more. 
vithin his breast ever since it last ceased to flow, and was 
vow gushing forth uncontrollably, and as if he had no will to 
control it 
f for want of breath 


for when it does stop for a space, it is suddenly, as 


seldom 


In our climate the nightingale 
1 


ings above six weeks; beginning usually the last week in 
April. T mention this because few are aware of it; and many 
vho would be delighted to hear him, do not think of going to 
isten to his song ull afterit has ceased. I believe it ts never 
» be heard after the young are hatched 

Phere are several other singers that make their debut m the 


But 


o this period, and we have still ms 


as their song i 
things to attend to that 
re, We must pass them by for the present. In fact, we must 


l-concerts this mont! not per 





wit the country altogether the country; first, however, 


rentioning that now begins that most execrable of all prac 


ices, angling, Now man, “lordly man,” first begims ta set his 


vit to a simple fish; and having succeeded in attracting it to 
is lure, watches it fora space foundering about in its erystal 


iters, in the agonics of death: and when he ts tired of this 


the grass, and moss 


LOO fie 


drags it to the green bank, amon 


id wild flowers, and stains them all with its 


rentie” reader may be sure that I would willingly have r 


uned altogether from forciag upon the attention this hateful 


scenes and objects as we have 
ist been contemplating; but I was afraid that 


consent to it 


ibject especially iid suc 


my ence 


ight have seemed to give 
We must now tral sport ourse Ives to the environs of Lon 


And fering ¢ primrose wit blo « 


once into the very heart of the town, would be likely to put us 
into a temper not suited to the time, 
boys and girls (youths and maidens have now-a-days got above 
so childish a practice) may be met early in the morning, in 
blithe, but breakfastless companies, sallying forth towards the 
pretty outlets about Hampstead and Highgate, on the one side 
the water, and Camberwell and Clapham on the other, all of 
which they imagine to be “ the country,” there to sport away 
the pleasant hours till dinner-time, and then return home with 
joy in their hearts, endless appetites in their stomachs, and 
bunches of the sallow willow with its silken bloom-buds in 
their hands, as trophies of their travels 

Now, at last, the Easter week is arrived, and the poor have 
for once in the year the best of it; setting all things, but their 
own sovereign will, at a wise defiance, The journeyman who 
works on Easter Monday, even though he were a tailor itself 
should lose his case, and be sent to the coventry of mechanics 
In fact, it cannot happen. On Eas 
ter Monday ranks change places—Jobson is as good as Sir 
John—the “ rude 
veys” from the summit of Greenwich-hill; and when he thinks 


wherever that may be 


mechanical” is “monarch of all he sur- 


‘It is our royal pleasure to be drunk! who sill 
’ Not I, for one. When « 


mechanics accuse their betters of oppressing them, the said 


fit to sav, 
dispute the proposition ur English 
betters should reverse the old appeal, and reter from Plailip 
suber to Philip drank ; and then nothing more could be said 
But now, they Acre no betters, even in their own notion of 
the matter 
them not their brief supremacy ! 
end of the week, and they will be as eager to return to their 


And, in the name of all that is transitory, envy 
It will be over before the 


labour as they now are to escape from it; for the only thing 
that an Englishman, whether high or low, cannot endure pa 
tiently for a week together, is, unmingled amusement. At 
this time, however, he is determined to try, Accordingly, on 
Faster Monday all the narrow lanes and blind alleys of our 
metropolis pour forth their dingy denizens in the suburban 
fields and villages, in search of the said amusement, which is 
plentitully provided for them by another class, even less envi 

ble than the one on whose patronage they depend ; for of ail 
callings, the most melancholy is that of purveyor of pleasure 
to the poor. During the Monday our determined holiday 

maker, as in duty bound, contrives, by the aid of a little or 
not a little artificial stimulus, to be happy in a tolerably exem 
plary manner. On the Tuesday, he fancies himself happy 
to-day, because he felt himself so yesterday, On the Wed 
nesday he cannot tell what has come to him, but every ten 
minutes he wishes himself at home, where he never goes tut 
to sleep. On Thursday he finds out the secret, that he is 
heartily sick of doing nothing, but is ashamed to contess it ; 
and then what is the use of going to work before his money 





is spent? On Friday he swears that he is a fool for throw 
ing away the greater part of his quarter's savings, without 
having any thing to show for it, and gets gloriously drunk with 
the rest, to prove his words; passing the pleasantest night of 
all the week in a watch-house. And on Saturday, atter thank 
ing “ his worship” for his good advice, of which he does not 
remember a word, he comes to the wise determination that, after 
all, there is nothing like working all day long in silence, and 


at night spending his earnings and his breath mm beer and 


politics! So much forthe Easter week of a London holiday 
maker. 

But there is a sport belonging to Easter Monday, which ts 
not confined to the lower classes, and which, fun forbid that 


I should pass over silenth If the reader has not, during his 
boyhood, performed the exploit of riding to the turn-out of the 
all day long, at 


me thes 


stag on Epping Ferest; following the hound 


a respectful distance ; returning home vening, with 


the loss of nothing but his hat, his hunting whip, and his 


horse--not to mention a portion of his nether person ; and 
tinishing the day by joining the Lady Mayoress’s ball at the 
Mansion-house ; if 
boy, I will not tantalize him by expatiating on the superiority 
And if he has done it, I 


e has no cause to envy his friend who cseaped with 


the reader has not cone all this whena 


of those who have nee 


him thet 


a flesh wound from the fight of Waterloo; tor the 1 
pin to che ’ between them ? 

I have little to tell the reader in regard to London ex 
clusively this month; which is lucky, because | have left 
mvseli less thanr space at all totell it in lust mention 
however, that now is heard in her streets the prettiest of all 
the cries which are peculiar to them--" Come buy my prim 
roses '’—and but for which the Londoners would have no 


idea that spring was at hand. Now, spoiled children make 


fools” ef their mammas and poy hich j ‘f ser 


Now, on Palm Sunday, | 





during all the rest of the year. 
apprentice but is religiously persuaded of the merits of Good 
Friday, and the propriety of its being so called—since it pro 


Now, not even a sceptical 


cures him two Sundays in the week instead of one. Finally 
now, exhibitions of paintings court the public attention, an 
obtain it, in every quarter, on the principle, I suppose, that 
the eye has, at this season of the year, a natural hungerin: 
and thirsting after the colours of the spring leaves and flowers 
and rather than not meet with them at all, it is content to 


find them on painted canvass ! New Moathly 
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V tury Evile.—<A paragraph, with these mitial words, i 
now going the rounds of the papers, stating, that a beautiiul 
and accomplished young lady, an orphan, from the south, ha 
lately taken the veil, and gone into seclusion for life, at the 


nt, Mount Benedict, 
We notice this article 


Ursuline com resigning a large fortum 


to the cdi po il of the priests not tk 


doubt its authenticity, for such things have happened before 
not to cen ‘the voung lady, for she, no doubt, acted fron 
the purest motives; neither to intimate a suspicion of an 
undue influence on the pert of those whe now have the dh 

posal of her fortune, but simply to state our conviction, tha 
such a step by an individual of either sex, or of any religion 
persuasion, arises from a mistaken idea of duty A lite 

ol fary piety is no where suggested in the seripturcs, whal 


of buss 
th 


f the gospel inculcates a life 


a taithtul disel 


almost every precept 





wtive benevolence ; urge of our duties 
We 
that not one of the christian precepts can be properly fultilled 
of seclusion. Man 
himself alone, but for the sake 
ius own individual good, but the good of those around hin 
“Toe fi ping 
If this be admitted it necessarily follows that 


mm 


worl! instead of a withdrawal from it venture to say 


ina lif was not created for the sake o! 


f others; not merely to seek 


of theaven bw hb othore tl 


he or she wt 


withdraws from the world for the mere selfish purpose 
promoting their own individual happiness, is as morally cul 
The 


in the trials and temptations of a useful 


pable as the soldier that deserts his colow: crown | 


j ronused to the rict 
not to him who shrinks from the contest 
retires from the field. In our opinion, the wife and mothe 
who faithfully discharges the duties of these two endearin; 


and sacred characters, d 


and active hk 1 


ws more for the cause of true reli 


Such a w 


gion than all the nuns that ever took the veil 
man isthe “good and faithful servant that has been faith 
ful over many things; while she who weakly shrinks fron 


i } 


venturing on these duties, openly disobeys the first recorde: 


command, She may have much ; but very littl pract 
cal religion 

Hist ’ Pa --A western artist, Mr. Herview, ha 
urrived at Washington with a picture, the subject of which) 


the landing of La Fayette at Cincinnati. This picture, sts 


teen feet by twelve, is the fruit of cighteen months | 


Amongst the figures represented in it, there are filty portrait 


Which are stated to be so accurate that all the faces are tame 
diately recognised, ‘There are twoor these portraits, save Uu 
Evening Post, to which particular interest attaches. One | 
that of Mr. Wyeth, who aided in throwing the tea overboar 
in Boston harbour, and who died at Cincinnati during the last 


summer. The other is of a German woman, who gave to La 


Fayette, as vat of the prison of Oimutz, a cuy 


he cau 


milk and a three frane piece, and who, by a singular com 
dence, was one of the multitude who assembled on the shor 
at (im inat? to welcome the nation’s gur ton his arrival at 
that city i ist hes availed himeeclf of this event by untre 
ducing the good German woman in the costume of her country 

S te — Th trhood of this city ex 
boast of a ref rural and pleasant puble places, wher 
the feeble may retire for the renovation of health, and th 
weary and care worn citizen forget hu orrows amid tt 
charms « at Among these the mansion at (% ‘ 
Springs, Which is but a short distance, offers as1 wv indies 
ments as perhaps can be met with in one situate 

VUrvo/ -A num!» f inquiries having | ’ ‘ 
specting the residence of this lady, recommendcde imal 
number of the Mirror for her skill in teaching the paan i" 
ve take occa 1 to say that she nay | nat \ HL 
rang rx above Broome-street 

Ren -A young man is now living eville wl 
is quite blind during the day, and cannot w lk the etree 


without a cuide, but who can eer yp rlectly well at nurht, whe 


ad the emalles? characte 
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LOVE IS LIKE A LITTLE BEE. 
SUNG BY MADAME VESTRIS—MUSIC BY WILLIAM WEST, 
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hoar ; Love is 


Qd—Love is like a sunbeam too, and like the stars of night, 
Like a tear, a «mile, a sigh, a mia’ry and delight, 
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like a flow ing stream, And hike @ wea - ther vane it is, ah, yes, and like a dream. 


DA CAPO. — 
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Love is like a little bee, that rifles ev'ry flower, 
Love is like a blighted rose, &c. 


And love it is like ev'ry thing, and yet like nothing too 
Theo what us love? ah, no ove knows, not either I nor you 





ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


———————— 


CHARADE. 

Name me my first—it is ever near, 
Dweller of earth, through thy brief cares 
Curn where thou wilt by darkness or das 
Chis fiend shall spectre thy varied way ; 
None from the power of his spell can save 
I'win of thy birth it shall frown at thy grav: 
it comes like acloud o'er the rich soft light 

If hope’s free smile when her eye is bright 

Pill the beam that cheered the wanderer on 
Prembles a moment and then is gone ; 

lis the iron which pierces the captive’s soul 
The viper that lurks at ainbition’s goal— 

is the worm that lies hid in the heart for ave 
Rating love's fresh sweet buds away— 

lhe canker of beauty slow wasting her bloor 
rhe shadow of death that points to the tomb 

Name me my last—he comes at the cal! 

\nd around his brow for a coronal, 

Che halo of glory is proudly set, 
But mark thou, passion has darkened it 
Where is the battle and where the storm ? 
here shalt thou view his terrible form ; 
Where sweeps the ship through the rolling se 
With the gloom and the tempest there wen: 
Where fails the bear mid the polar waste ” 
Far on is !.'s chainless footstep traced. 
Look o’er the earth's far-reaching length 
And the sullen deep in its giant strengt! 
Look to the sun in his kingly march 

Look to the night’s resplendent arch, 
Planets and moons round its azure wail- 
He hath numbered, and meted, and bounded al! 

Name me my whole—'tis a sound to dwe!! 

In the dreamy depths of a peri’s shell; 

\ silvery, clear, and harp-like tone, 

Sweet as our brightest dreams have known 
Call me that name—she comes in her prick 

And the graces throng by her vestal side, 
While the dimpled loves, in their circling pl 
Carpet with dewy tlowers her way. 

Where is the tear for the erring shed ? 

Where the couch for the dying epread ’ 

Where is breathed the requiem prayer 

Vor the parted spint? she is there ! 

Whose is worth’s exhaustless mine ? 

Whose is triendship’s hohest shrine 

Whose is love's undying flame ? 


Beauty and purity ? name her name 
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[Solution in our next 
‘4 


' 


ated to the 


left of the river Liris, and famous for being the birth-place of || dark ages Was an annual festival which was celebrated in 


| C. Marius and Cicero, two citizens, who, as Pompey said in iseveral churches of France in commemoration of the flight 





eRo’s FAMILY 8£A7T.—There is a town in italy, belong- 
sug tothe kingdom of Naples, ten miles north of Casano, 
a ; | 

led Arpino, ‘This was the ancient Arpinun 


4 


{a public speech, each in his turn preserved Rome from ruin. 
| The territory of Arpinum was rude and mountainous, and 

Cicero applies to it Homer's description of Ithaca— 
| “ "Tis rough indeed, yet breeds a generous race.” 

Cicero's family seat was about three miles from the town, in 
| a situation extremely pleasant, and well adapted to the nature 
| of that beautiful climate. 
| and shady walks, leading trom the house to a river then called 

Fibrenus, which was divided into two equal streams by a 

little island, covered with trees and a portico, contrived both 
| for study and exercise, whither Cicero used to retire when he 

had any particular work on his hands. “The clearness and 
| rapidity of the stream, murmuring through a rocky channel; 
the shade and verdure of its banks, planted with tall poplars ; 
‘the remarkable coldness of the water; and, above all, its fall- 


ing by a cascade into the noble river Liris, a little below the| 


island,” give us the idea of a most beautiful scene, as Ciceru 
himself has described it. The house, Cicero informs us, was 
small and humble in his grandfather's time, according to the 
andéynt frugality, like the Sabine farm of old Curius ; but his 
tather beautified and enlarged it into a spacious and handsome 
| habitation. It is now possessed by a convent of monks, and 
called the “ Villa of St. Dominick.” The villa of Marius was 
| about twelve miles distant from Arpino, and on the spot now 

stands the only convent of the austere order of La Trappe tn 

Italy. Its present name is “Cassa Mari.’ Arpino is seated 
) upon rather a steep declivity, and contains fourteen thousand 
The busts of Cicero and Marius, in two niches 


| inhabitants 
jjin the square, are carefully shown to every stranger; and the 
| people are proud of enumerating those Romans among the 
|}former citizens of Arpino 

ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS.—Few literary efforts 


jhave been more misrepresented or less understood by the! 


common reader than the charming eastern fictions, known by 
jithe name of the “ Arabian Nights,’ always excepting Gulli 
ver's Travels 
lemnity of visage and more gravity than wisdom, who look upon 


There are a kind of people with much so 


Scheherazade’s ingenious narratives as a mere collection of 


nursery tales, and solely calculated for the intellects of children, | 


Iw hile they are in reality the only correct picture of the habits, 


manners, and feelings of the eastern world in the English | 


language. ‘he quantity of invention manifested in their con- 


|| struction is astonishing, and in the thousand and one stories) 


no two are to be found alike. It is a book that will at the 
same time amuse the child and instruct the philosopher 


AN ANCIFD yat.—Among the superstitions of the 


NT FE 


It was surrounded with groves) 


|into Egypt. On this occasion a young girl, splendidly dressed 
|| with a child in her arms, was set upon a mule, richly capari 
| The mule was led to the altar in solemn procession 
jand high mass was said with great pomp. The mule was 
/taught to kneel at proper places; a hymn, no less childish 
than impious, was sung in his praise, and when the ceremony 
was ended, the priest, instead of the usual words with which) 
i|he dismissed the people, brayed three times, to which th 
\| people responded in the same language! This practice, how- 
jever, did not prevail universally, and its absurdity at last con 
‘tributed to abolish it. If there was any genuine piety in th: 
| whole ceremony, it was in the poor quadruped, who merels 


|| soned. 


obeyed his masters. 

Dearu OF INFANTS.—It appears to have been an inheren! 
idea in the human mind, in all nations, and from the remotes 
j|antiquity, that the future condition of those who died in in 
,fancy was necessarily happy ; and it was left for the dogma: 

of modern theologians to inculcate a different doctrine. Eus 
|tathius assures us that among the Greeks it was the custon 
inever to bury their children either by night or in full day, but 
\at the first appearance of morning; and that they did not cali 
their departure by the name of death, but by a softer appella 
tion, composed of two Greek words, importing that they wer 
taken away to the embraces of Aurora; rising, as it were, fron 


:momentary sleep to a glorious morning im the skics 


SONNET. 
* Gid rede Primavera, 
Col suo forito aspette. 
Ap season of reviving nature's charms, 
We greet thy opening flowers, and sunny glow 
| That hastens from the ticld the chilling blow 
i And into joyous life the insect warms 
We greet thy mystic power which in our heart 
As o’er the mountain, through the forest brake- 
On high banks of the azure wave, awakes 
i} Each tender blade ; from the swelling bud start- 
i The infant leat, low’ ring its dreary wastes 
| Now rolls the purest tncense of warm ptatse 
Up with its native music —sweetest lays ! 
} Felt, though unheard. The enraptured soul taste 
| Of every gratetul fount new pleasures given, 
} With an unearthly relish by kind heaven 


(rt! 


} 
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